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population in the North. (In the South, as a whole, the number is 
so extremely small both absolutely and relatively as to be of no sta- 
tistical importance.) With your permission, I will state a few results 
— and very briefly — under this head. 

Of this foreign-born population there were, in 1890, 10,768 in the 
North and 7398 in the South. The number at the North was in- 
creasing, and somewhere about 3500 moved in to the entire North 
during the decade. Massachusetts has a larger number of this class 
than any other northern State, 2632 in 1890. Florida had in 1890, 
4632, probably for the most part from Cuba, and their number was 
increasing their movement into the State duriug the decade, being 
apparently about 2800. This foreign immigration calls for a change 
in the estimate made (page 15) of the rate of natural increase (in ten 
years) of the Florida negroes, reducing it from 25 per cent to about 
22.6 per cent. In the other southern States the foreign born negro 
population is utterly insignificant and was decreasing. There is prob- 
ably no colored emigration to foreign countries worth considering 
from any part of the United States, and in making calculations as to 
movement I have assumed — almost necessarily, for there are no 
attainable data on the subject — that there is none at all. 

The fact that the North gained more than 3000, say perhaps 3500, 
of this population during the decade, more than offsets, when we are 
calculating the rate of natural increase in the North, the error of 2600 
in the northward movement from the South. It is still very clear 
that the colored population of the North grows little (perhaps about 
3.5 per cent in ten years) through natural increase, and that its prin- 
cipal growth is through influx from without. 

Frederick J. Brown. 

Baltimore, February 26th, 1898. 



NATALITY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 



Essai sur la natalite au Massachusetts. By Arsene Dumont. 
Nancy. Berger-Levrault et Cie. 1898. 

This extremely interesting monograph of 40 pages is an extract 
from the Journal of the Statistical Society of Paris. The writer has 
given much attention to the subject of the birth rate of France in his 
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earlier publications. In his Depopulation et Civilization he refers, on 
page 71, chapter 4, to the low birth rate of the New England States ; 
and in his efforts to explain the low birth rate of his own country he 
has found certain conditions prevailing in Massachusetts which afford 
a partial explanation. 

The intense energy which is characteristic of the American he at- 
tributes to the effect of immigration, which has a tendency to increase 
the numbers of persons of the healthy, vigorous age of life (15 to 60 
years). The percentage of this class in Massachusetts has gradually 
increased from 60.57 per cent of the total population in 1865 to 64.98 
per cent in 1895. 

A series of twelve excellent tables is presented showing the move- 
ment of the population for a series of years. Special prominence is 
given to the subject of fecundity of marriage. In table D, on page 13, 
the figures presented upon this point are generally too low in conse- 
quence of the defective method employed. The births in each year are 
compared with the marriages of the same year, and, while this method 
will produce fairly correct results in a nearly stationary population, 
as in France, where the annual growth of the population in 40 years 
has been less than \ of one per cent, it cannot produce correct results 
in a rapidly growing population like that of Massachusetts, where 
the mean annual growth has been over two per cent. Dr. Farr and 
other foreign authorities were accustomed to compare the mean births 
of a group of years with the mean marriages of a group of years six 
years earlier. Dr. Wilbur of Michigan assumes a period five years 
earlier, and this is probably very nearly correct for a Massachusetts 
population. 

The following figures from M. Dumont and from the Twenty-eighth 
Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts, p. 731, 
show the differences obtained by the two methods : — 
Fbcusdity of Marriage — Massachusetts. 
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1851-55 


2.5 


2.8 


0.3 






1856-60 


3.0 


2.7 


— 0.3 






1861-65 


2.7 


3.1 


0.4 






1866-70 


2.5 


3.0 


0.5 




1 1871-75 


2.9 


2.7 


— 0.2 


1876-80 


3.1 


3.5 


0.4 




1881-85 


2.9 


3.1 


0.2 




1886-90 
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2.8 


3.4 


0.6 
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M. Dumont has treated the subject from the standpoint of the 
philosopher and political economist. He draws a correct picture of 
American social life, and concludes that the six hundred millions of 
population predicted as the population at the end of the next century 
cannot be attained in the United States under the present conditions. 

S. W. A. 



STATISTICS OF INFIRMITIES IN NEW ZEALAND. 



In the New Zealand census taken April 12, 1896, instuctions were 
given to make a record of all persons unable to follow their usual 
occupation by reason of sickness or accident, as well as of those afflicted 
with certain inlirmities. This latter class included the deaf and 
dumb, blind, lunatics, idiots, epileptics, paralytic, crippled and 
deformed, debilitated and infirm. The results of the investigation 
show that 9.94 in every 1000 were suffering from sickness or accident 
on April 12, 1896, using the word sickness as inability to work on that 
day, and that besides this there were 7.89 per 1000 in the other classes 
referred to above. 

In 1891 returns from New Zealand and New South Wales for the 

above classes (sickness, accident, and infirmity) combined were, per 

1000 living, as follows : — 

New Zealand. New South Wales. 

Persons 17.83 19.79 

Males 20.92 22.90 

Females 14.36 16.13 

It will be observed that there is a marked difference in favor of 
females. For males after the period of 35-40, the proportion of 
sickness rises steadily at each quinquenium of age, while the pro- 
portion of accidents is higher at the period 65-70. The rate of sick- 
ness per 1000 males living at 35-40 was 5.16, and this increased to 
19.08 to 55-60, to 43.66 at 65-70, and to 77.39 at 80 and upwards. 
In regard to females the sickness is not so great at 30-35 years as at 
25-30, but from 35-40 it increases, and from 55-60 very rapidly, 
though the numbers on which the proportions are based from this 
time onward are small. The statistics for lunacy show that there is 
a steady increase. In 1896 one person in every 320, exclusive of 
Maoris in New Zealand, was afflicted with lunacy. 



